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‘We’re your neighbors, and we’re organized’ 
An Oakland tenant union rises in the pandemic 


LABOR NEWS 
By Zack Haber 


AMID a national wave 
in renter organizing, 
tenants in eight Oakland 
buildings organized a 
13-month rent strike— 
and won. 

In March 2020, the 
COVID-19 pandemic 
was already decimat- 
ing Christina’s source 
of income. An events 
coordinator in her early 
50s, she worried about 
not being able to pay 
the rent on her apart- 
ment near Lake Merritt. 
Oakland and Alameda 
County would soon pass 
eviction moratoriums, 

but it was unclear to 
Christina at the time if 
the government would 
step in to help people 
like her. 

But Christina knew 
she had support from 
one group: her neigh- 
bors. 

Less than a year 
earlier, Christina (who 
asked that we only use 
her first name, out of 
concern that this story 


could jeopardize her 
ability to rent housing in 


the future), and about 10 
other tenants who lived 
in the same apartment 
complex on Alice Street, 
had banded together af- 
ter feeling their landlord 
was overcharging them 
for heating. A hearing 
officer from Oakland’s 
Rent Adjustment 
Program agreed; they 
ordered the landlord to 
reimburse some of the 
tenants, and stop over- 
charging in the future. 
Out of that fight, Alice 
Tenant Union was born. 
When the pandemic 
started, the union mem- 
bers began organizing 
again—only this time, it 
was to prevent possibly 
being displaced from 
their homes. The idea of 
a rent strike to ease the 
burden of accumulating 
debt was discussed early 
on. Some of the ten- 
ants, like Christina, had 
lost income and were 
facing serious financial 
challenges. Others saw 
the strike as a way to 
show solidarity with 
their neighbors. Some 
also worried that the 
landlord might pres- 
sure them into signing 
repayment agreements 
for missed rent that 
wouldn’t be in their best 
interest. 

Their organizing ef- — 
forts are part of a nation- 
al trend. While tenant 
associations have exist- 
ed for decades, they’ve 


grown by the hundreds 


Christina, a member of the Alice Street-Ivy Hill Tenant Union, poses for a photo outside of her apart- 
ment building. 


during the pandemic 
amid widespread in- 
come loss and mounting 
housing insecurity. More 
and more, tenants in cit- 
ies across the country— 
and not only in places 
like the Bay Area and 
New York where tenant 


unions have tradition- 
ally been strongest—are 


organizing and, in many 
cases, winning conces- 
sions from landlords. In 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
tenant union leaders 


how the pandemic and 
tenant organizing efforts 
affected them, but they 
declined to speak on the 
record for this story. 
Christina and other 
renters who participated 
in the organizing cam- 
paign say the deal was 
a significant win and an 
example of what tenants 
can accomplish together. 
“Now we want to 
inspire other tenants to 
organize,” she said. “It’s 
possible. You just have 


You had the faith that you 
weren't going to get targeted 
because it wasn't just you doing 


it. The community was doing it.’ 


recently told the Wall 
Street Journal that their 
ranks have tripled in 
size since the start of 
the pandemic, and their 
direct actions have 
helped prevent over 900 
evictions. Last month 
the San Francisco Board 
of Supervisors required 
landlords to recognize 
established tenant 
unions and allow tenant 
organizing on their 
properties. 

The Oaklandside—the 
publication in which 
this article originally 
appeared—spoke with 
members of the Ivy _ 
Hill-Alice Street Tenant 
Union to understand 
how it came to exist 
and ultimately win 
significant concessions 
for renters at eight 
apartment buildings in 
Oakland. 

The Oaklandside also 
sought interviews with 
the landlord and prop- 
erty manager for these 
buildings to learn about 


to be patient and work 
with your neighbors.” 


‘The power 
of collective 
bargaining’ 


At first, Christina’s 
confidence in the union 
wasn’t as strong as she 
would have liked. Its 
numbers were small, 
and when she and other 
members reached out to 
neighbors in the build- 
ing, only about a dozen 
people occupying eight 
of the complex’s 38 units 
were willing to consider 
a rent strike. But a few 
months later, Christina 
saw something that 
changed her outlook 
entirely. 

A group of people 
living in two apart- 
ment complexes across 
the lake on Cleveland 
Street had posted a flier 
outside the Alice Street 
complex, announcing 
they’d just formed the 


“Ivy Hill Tenant Union,” 
and that several dozen 
members were collec- 
tively withholding rent. 
Unaware that ten- 
ants at Alice Street had 
already organized, 
members of the Ivy Hill 


union were reaching out 
because they’d discov- 
ered that the owners 


of their building also 
owned the Alice Street 
apartments. 

“It was such a relief,” 
Christina said. “It’s like 
these people were living 
in a parallel universe 
while having the same 
struggle and doing the 
same thing.” 

On their fliers and oth- 
er materials, the Ivy Hill 
Tenant Union argued 
that “no one should 
have to worry about the 
security of their housing 
during this crisis.” They 
sought to use “the pow- 
er of collective bargain- 
ing” to seek rent relief. 

The two groups soon 
met and agreed to 
merge, forming the Ivy 
Hill-Alice Street Tenant 
Union and eventually 
growing to more than 60 
members. 

Thirteen months lat- 
er, in April 2021, after 
an estimated $650,000 
of withheld rent, collec- 
tive phone campaigns, 
and hours of negotia- 
tions, a deal was struck 


_ between the union and 


the investment group 
that owns Christina’s 
apartment building and 
seven others. Tenants 
would receive a 30 
percent reduction in all 
back-rent owed, and an 
additional 10 percent 
rent reduction from 
April through Decem- 
ber 2020. 


A coalition of 
buildings 


Like Christina, Dawn 
Arens is also in her 
early 50s and was facing 
financial difficulties 


during the early days of _ 


the pandemic. To pay 
her bills she relied on 
teaching French and 
Spanish, occasional 
pet-and-house-sitting 
gigs, and income from - 
co-owning a small 
hospitality business. 
Since two of her income 
sources relied on people 
traveling, which wasn’t 
happening much, her 
income took a big hit. 
But she hadn't lost her 
teaching job, so she 
didn’t qualify for unem- 
ployment. 

“My budget had 
changed radically due 
to the pandemic,” said 
Arens, who chose to use 
her full name for this 
story. “I was worried 
about being able to pay 
rent.” 

Arens also found 
out about the Ivy Hill 
Tenant Union through 
a flier posted on her 
building in Cleveland 
Heights, a few blocks 
from the larger complex- 
es where the Ivy Hill 
union had started. Her 
complex, too, shared 
the same landlord. By 
talking with members of 
the union, Arens discov- 
ered new information. 
that changed her opin- 
ion about the property 
owners. 

Over the years, Arens 
had developed the im- 
pression that the build- 
ing was family-owned 
and not turning a big - 
profit. As a result, she 
“let a lot of things slide,” 
such as maintenance 


and repair requests 

that weren’t completed 
adequately or on time. 
She was also impressed 
that her landlord, James 


Lewis, would sometimes 


show up to the building 
to check in, a signal to 
Arens that he cared. 
Occasionally, he’d even 
do small repairs him- 
self. The combination of 
disorganization and a 
personal touch led her 
to believe Lewis ran a 
small mom-and-pop 
operation. 

That’s why Arens — 
was shocked when the 
tenant union told her 
that her landlord actu- 
ally owned more than 
30 buildings, mostly in 
Oakland and the East 
Bay. The union said 
they discovered this by 
researching property re- 
cords available through 
sources like PropertyRa- 
dar, Corporation Wiki, 


and Google searches, 


and looking up LLCs on 
California’s Secretary 

of State Website. (The 
Oaklandside was able to 
confirm that Lewis owns 


or co-owns over 20 other 
buildings either direct- 
ly, or through a related 


company or trust.) 

“When I found out 
how many properties 
the landlord had, I was 
really upset,” Arens 
said. “It indicated to 
me he could be doing a 
much better job of keep- 
ing up these places.” 

Lewis did not respond 
to multiple requests for 
an interview. Joseph 
Hickingbotham, a man- 
ager for Ivy Hill Prop- 
erties, confirmed receipt 
of our emails seeking an 
interview and requested 
we send questions. We 
did, but Hickingbotham 
never responded to our 
follow-ups. — 

On April 8, 2020, 
Arens received an email 
from Lewis and his 
property management 
team that addressed 
COVID-19 related 
issues. 

“If you have any con- 
cerns paying your rent 
due to a job loss or sub- 
stantial loss of income,” 
the email read, “please 
reach out to us directly 
and we can confidential- 
ly discuss your personal 
situation.” 

“That made me really 
mad,” Arens said of the 
email. She knew by then 
that her landlord was 
aware that tenants in 
more than one building 


“were organizing, and to 


her, the note suggested 
he “didn’t want people 
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Letters to the Editor 


“The people are the place” 


I want to commend Street Spirit 
staff and contributors for once again 
reminding us all of the importance in 
challenging dominant narratives of 
space, property, and territory. With 
the Ashby /Shellmound community 
mapping project, we see that what 
many I-80 commuters might consid- 
er a blank interstice is in fact a rich 
communal space punctuated with the 
contours of individual narratives. 

This project takes on special impor- 
tance considering how cartography 
has historically and violently been em- 
ployed by colonizers and imperialists 
to fabricate property rights and mini- 
mize the claims of oppressed people. 

Let’s not forget that Caltrans, the 
City of Emeryville, and the condo- 
minium developer have also mapped 
their own narratives onto to the Ash- 
by/Shellmound area. For these enti- 
ties, this land is merely capital, a cog 
in the churn and burn of the urban 
growth machine. Its valué is profit and 
control. The stories so eloguently and 


urgently expressed in the March issue 
of Street Spirit is exactly what we need 
to challenge that old notion and create 
a system of land rights that works for 


our un-housed and under-resourced 
neighbors. 
— Spider R., Los Angeles 


March maps” 


[loved the way aaisks rendered 
their former home in the Ashby / 
Shellmound encampment through 
their mental maps of the people and 
memories that were meaningful to 
them. Seen together, their personal 
geographies captured the spirit of __ 
the place in a way that Google Maps 


could never. One of the things that 
reading Street Spirit over the years has ~ 


reinforced is how home can be defined 


best not by physical structures or leas- - 


es or land deeds, but by community. 
These maps act as another reminder of 
how true that is. 

— Sarah H., ban Pie 


Cutting plans fora hotel at 
2801 Adeline would be a 
step in the right direction 


As a resident of South Berkeley, I 
was disturbed in spring 2020 when 
I received a postcard in the mail 


about a pair of development projects 
in my neighborhood near Berkeley 
Bowl. The plan was to knock down 
our pharmacy and a family-owned 
hardware store... to build a hotel, 


of all things. As if, in the midst of a 


-:pandemic and economic crisis where 


‘more and more people are pushed out 
“of the Bay Area or into the street, what 


Berkeley really needs is more hotel. 
rooms. 

Yes, I’ve heard that we are low on 
hotel rooms—and sure, with Airbnb 


: in the mix, hotel rooms can take some 
~_ indirect pressure off housing. But 


considering the severity of the situ- 
ation and how hard it is to get new 


developments off the ground in Berke-. 


ley, we need to pick our battles. As the 
housing crisis rages worse than ever 
around us, building more housing 
is essential. If we're going to disrupt 
one of the last fully walkable neigh- 
borhoods in the area (a grocery store, 
hardware store, café, bar, pharmacy, 
taqueria, all in a few blocks? Unprece- 
dented), we should do it for the right 
reasons. 

~ IT was therefore glad to hear recently 
that during the pandemic the develop- 
ers behind the projects came to their 
senses. They filed a new project plan 


adding more units to their design, 
promising at least 40% will be afford- 
able, and hitting “pause” on the hotel 
aspect. My hope is this “pause” turns 
permanent. 
sf — Alissa G., Berkeley 


How to submit 


We want to know what you think of 
the articles you read in Street Spirit! 
- Please submit letters of 200 words or 
fewer. Send them via email to: letters@ 


-_youthspiritartworks.org 


You may also mail us your reflec- 


~ tions. Mailed letters can be sent to: 


_ Youth Spirit Artworks 
c/o Street Spirit Editor 
1740 Alcatraz Avenue 
porkeley CA, 94703 


When necessary, your lefce may 
be lightly edited for space, clarity, or 
spelling and grammar. Not all letters 
will be published, but each will be 
read. Letters that contain hateful, 
anti-homeless language—or those 
that are otherwise hateful to members 
of marginalized groups—will not be 
considered. 


Youth Spirit Artworks presents: Paper Windows 


By Emma Hegenbart 


ON March 19, Youth Spirit Art- 
_ works (YSA) held the opening, fom 
Paper Windows: an art show in the 


Shanice Kiel Gallery, organized by 
YSA youth leader Amiah Peterson and 
her team of YSA participants and staff. 
It featured artwork from two YSA 
participants as well as a number East 
Bay artists. (Disclaimer: Youth Spirit 
Artworks is the publisher of Street 
Spirit.) The show is part of a greater 
effort to resume having art shows at 
the Shanice Kiel Gallery, which hosted 
regular openings and open mics be- 
fore the COVID pandemic. 

The opening reception for Paper 
Windows began in the early after- 
noon and went into the night. Over 
the course of the afternoon over 100 
people stopped by to check it out. In 
addition to the art show set up in the 
gallery, there were about ten vendors 
set up in the outdoor lot behind the 
YSA studio on Alcatraz Avenue. The 
vendors were selling vintage cloth- 
ing, drawings, ceramics, jewelry, and 
more. One vendor had a grill set up 
and was selling tacos. Live music from 
local Bay Area bands started around 
6:30 pm. The event felt like a block 
party where everyone knew each oth- 
er. Attendees and participants walked 
around to the various vendors’ booths 
and seemed excited to see what their 


Cole Burchiel 


Vendors set up in the YSA art lot during the opening of Paper Windows. 


friends were selling. 

Amiah and her team started work- 
ing on Paper Windows in September 
but decided to push the event back 
because a close friend of hers and the 
other artists passed away. When asked 
about the meaning of the show’s title, 
Amiah said, “Paper Windows is the 
idea that each piece is a window into 
the artist’s mind, a view into how they 


see the world and how they chose to 
illustrate it. The name is a based on 
what art is made on although not all 
of it was made on paper.” 

Amiah described the art in the show 
as primarily surrealist, in that “all 
the artists [made] art that’s based in 
their realities and how they view the 
world.” Most of the participating art- 
ists are part of the East Bay art scene, 


and know each other from attending 
the same shows and events. Amiah 
saw Paper Windows as “a first stage 


of what YSA means in the artist com- 


munity.” She hopes that this show will 
act as a bridge between YSA and the 
greater community, and there will be 
an “opportunity [for the wider com- 
munity] to realize what YSA is.” She 
said that this show diverges from past 
YSA shows as it brings in a broader 
community of artists from Berkeley 
and Oakland. 

One of those community artists that 
participated as a vendor during the 
event is Ellarose, a self-described il- 
lustrator, drawer, and painter. Ellarose 
showcased her drawings in a portfo- 
lio-style binder. She said that she was 
participating in Paper Windows as a 
vendor not with the intention of sell- 
ing her work, but instead, of having 
the opportunity to show her work to 
friends and community in person. 
“Being able to show work in person 
is very different from showing art on 
social media,” she said. Ellarose is a 
Berkeley native and is thinking about 
joining YSA for career direction in the 
realm of art and community. 

Oakland resident Lucie was selling 
her ceramics as a vendor at the event. 
Lucie said she primarily draws and 
paints, but has taken to clay in the last 
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An RV sits on a two-lane road in East Oakland on March 22, 2022. 


Oakland council member proposes RV parking ban 


By Zack Haber 


DuRING a Public Works Committee 
meeting yesterday, Council Member 
Noel Gallo introduced an ordinance to 
amend the City of Oakland’s munici- 


pal code to place limitations on large 
non-commercial vehicles parking on 
certain streets.: 


The proposal would make it illegal 
to park a vehicle that is longer than 22 
feet, wider than 7 feet, and/or taller 
than 7 feet on any street that is 40 
feet wide or narrower. Since the vast 
majority of RVs and trailers are larger 
than the dimensions listed, advocates 
for people that live in such vehicles 
and vehicle dwellers themselves 
have labeled the legislation as an RV 
ban. According to a draft that Oak- 
land’s Department of Transportation 
shared with this reporter, about 79% 
of Oakland streets are 40 feet wide or 
narrower. 

“This proposal would give the 
city authority to tow and impound 
people’s vehicle dwellings, leaving 
them on the street with no shelter,” 
reads an instagram post from Love 
and Justice in the Streets, a grassroots 
advocacy group for Oakland residents 
experiencing homelessness. “It does 
not include any real solutions or offer 
any housing solutions to Oakland 
residents who currently find shelter in 
RVs.” 

The language in Gallo’s proposal 
lists blocking bike lanes, access for 
emergency vehicles, and improving 
visibility for drivers as reasons for the 
ban. When speaking during the meet- 
ing, he couched his reasoning for the 
proposal in more personal terms that 
blamed people experiencing home- 

lessness for causing housed people 
harm. 

“I think the policy is very clear, that 

I can’t do anything I want in front of 
[Council Member] Dan Kalb’s house 
or park my RV therein and leave my 
trash and garbage whenever I want 
to,” said Gallo. “I bring this request 
to you on behalf of the residents that 
have been here a lifetime, that are 
trying to send their children to school 
but cannot walk on the street because 
they’re being blocked off.” 


A little over a dozen residents spoke 
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Under Noel Gallo’s proposal, RV parking would be banned on the streets 
marked in dark grey would not be banned on streets marked in lighter grey 


(color version available online). 


out against Gallo’s proposal during 
the meeting, saying it would harm 
vehicle dwellers by taking their homes 
without offering solutions, especially 
as some vehicles that serve as homes 
are difficult to move as they no longer 
run. 

Judy Elkin said “people need these 
vehicles for their homes.” 

Oakland homeless resident Nino 
Parker said the proposal would “just 
put more people on the street” and 
that it was “going to make the prob- 
lem worse.” The legislation would 
charge the person living in a vehicle 
that gets towed for towing and stor- 
age fees, although it doesn’t list where 
vehicles would be stored. Parker 
suggested that if the proposal pass- 
es, vehicle dwellers who have their 
homes towed should move to District 
5, which is Gallo’s district. 

Two residents spoke out in favor of 
Gallo’s proposal during the meeting. 
One of these residents, who identified 
themself only using their first name, 
Patricia, said “hopefully the RVs can 
just go into the lots that have already 
been set up for parking, because they 
pose a problem when you're cycling 
around the city.” 


Oakland has 147 total spaces for RV 
parking in the Safe Parking Programs 
the city has helped set up through 
non-profit organizations, according 
to Citywide Communication Director, 
Karen Boyd. None of these spaces are 
currently available for residents. 

“None of the sites have vacancies 
right now,” wrote Boyd in an email. 
“Not all of the sites are full, but they 
are not able to take new people for 

_ Various reasons.” 

Gallo’s proposal does not add any- 
more spaces for RV parking. 

Ultimately, the Public Works 
Committee—which includes Council 
Members Loren Taylor, Dan Kalb, and 
Sheng Thao in addition to Gallo— 
unanimously decided to delay voting 
on the proposal until a meeting on 
May 24. Council Members Taylor and 
Kalb asked for a supplemental report 
on the proposal that would address 
how it would be enforced, whether 
the city could determine which RVs 
belonged to Oakland residents and / 
or those who worked in Oakland, and 

-information on similar ordinances 
from other nearby cities. 

Council Member Thao asked for a 
plan as to where the RVs would go if 
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they are towed. ee 

“If we are removing RVs from 
streets, where are we bringing them?” 
she asked. Then Thao stated that 
she “doesn’t want them just shifting 
around.” 

On May 24, the Public Works Com- 


mittee is scheduled to receive a sup- 
plemental report that aims to address 
Taylor, Kalb, and Thao’s inquiries 
about Gallo’s proposal. The committee 
is then scheduled to vote on the pro- 
posal. If the majority of the committee 
votes to pass the proposal, the entire 
City Council could then vote it into 
law in a future meeting. 


A similar version of this story was origi- 
nally published by the Post News Group. 
Zack Haber is a journalist and a poet who 
lives in West Oakland. 
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Josh: Sailor, diver, ‘decent human being’ 


By Martha Cast 


JOSH is aa 47-year- 
old man who lives in 
Berkeley. He is original- 
ly from Santa Clarita 
and moved to the Bay 
in the ‘90s. He has an 
English degree from 
Cal and spends most of 
his time on a sailboat. 
Josh does not present as 
a “homeless” man. He 
does not see himself as 
such. When ask about 
this he replies, “Well I’m 
not a mentally ill drug 
addict, if that’s what 
you mean.” It is hard to 
give an acceptable reply. 


“Nobody wants to be 
called ‘homeless,’” he 
tells me. “It sounds like 
[the N word or F word] 
to me. Don’t say that 
to anybody you want 
to interview,” he says. 
It just makes them feel 
broken. 

“Are you broken?” 

I ask him politely. “It 


depends on.who. you... ., 


ask.” He says honestly, 
“T drink a lot. It’s caused 
some problems. I guess 
I’ve just learned to work 
around it.” 

According to the US 
Department of Housing 
and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) assessment 
report, “the most com- 
mon demographic of 
all homeless people are 
males, members of a mi- 
nority, older than 31 and 
alone.” Alcoholism and 
drug abuse are listed as 
underlying issues. While 
Josh is not a minority, he 
otherwise fits these cri- 
teria perfectly. He cites 
a big reason for continu- 
ing to live unhoused as 
being divorced with a 
grown son who is 28. 

“T love my son, and 
I still love my ex-wife 
too, but keeping a roof 
over our heads and all 
the other responsibilities 
that come with being a 
husband and a father 
took its toll on me. I did 
it. I worked. I put myself 
through school. I raised 
my son. But I was mis- 
erable for a lot of years. 
I started drinking in 
my 20s mostly because 
it was the only way I 
could relax. I never went 
clubbing; I never drank 
in bars. I’d just come 
home after working 
all day and I'd get so 
sad about the things I 
couldn’t do for my fam- 
ily and I was tired and 
stressed and after a few 


into the couch and let 
it all go for a while. It’s 
unrealistic,” he tells me. 
“All the things society 
expects us to do. Hu- 
mans are not meant to 
live like this.” He means 
the modern world. He 
talks at length about the 
social pressure to suc- 
ceed, paying rent in the 
Bay Area, the expense of 
putting himself and two 
other people through 
college. He goes on and 
on. Car payments, insur- 
ance, leases, utility bills, 
credit cards, clothes, 
bling. 

“It’s ridiculous.” 


_ He says emphatically. 


“And it’s incredibly, 
unnecessarily stress- 
ful. You show me the 
person who works any 
wage-paying job who is 
‘making it’ in America 
today. They don’t exist. 
It’s a hoax. Not unless 
they were born into 
wealth and have gener- 
ations of family helping 
them out. I don’t come 
from money,” he tells 
me. “I work as a boat 
diver,” meaning he 
dives and cleans boat 
hulls for a living. He 
says he makes anywhere 
from $50 to $100 per 
hour, but only works 


_about,10.or:15 hours a 


week. 
“T work when I want 
to, I make what I need, 


T have the goal 
of being happy’ 


and the rest of my time 
is mine.” He smiles. 
“I’m happy,” he tells me. 
“For the first time in my 
life, I don’t have to do 
anything I don’t want to 
do. The worst part of my 
lifestyle is the stigma. 
People will always 


judge you and at some 


point you have to shake 
it off.” 

Today Josh owns a 
sailboat and a van and 
spends his time between 
the two. “I have family 
in SoCal,” he tells me. 
“Tf I want to take off and 
travel, I can. If I want to 
get drunk and go sailing 
I can. If I want to spend 
the weekend in Tahoe 
skiing, I can. That is 
worth way more to me 
than the prestige that 
comes from a respect- 
able 40-hour-a-week 
job.” It is hard to argue 
with his logic. 

“Were you ever truly 
homeless, I mean like 
destitute, sleeping on 
the streets?” I ask him. 

“Yeah, I spent a couple 
of years like that. I 
didn’t have anything. I 
slept outside. I had my 
things stashed in several 
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Josh, who is 47, maintains simple, attainable goals: to be happy, and to be a decent human being. 


different places. If I 
wanted to take a shower 
I had to get on a bus 
and go to two or three 
different places. I didn’t 
always know where my 
next meal was coming 
from. I was cold all the 
time.” 


“How did you get out 
of that?” I ask. 
“T don’t know exact- 


ly,” he tells me, sipping 
his drink. 

“Things just change. 
Human beings are very 
adaptable. I joined a 
sailing club, for starters, 
and found something I 
really enjoy doing.” 

His face lights up as 
he speaks. 

“Sailing changed my 
life. I found a communi- 
ty, a place to hang out. 

I started going sailing 
every day and learning 
everything I could about 
boats. I met some people 
who were into the same 
thing. As I developed 
my boat skills things 
got better. I did some 
volunteering and that 
turned into a few paid 
gigs. One guy gave me 
an old Sienna van as 
payment for some work 
I did on his boat instead 
of cash. That changed 
things a lot. It gave me 
a shelter and place to 
sleep and store my stuff 
all in one place. Today 

I have two shower keys 
at different marinas, one 
where I keep my boat 
and one where I work. 
So between the two and 
my van I always have 
access to a shower and a 
place to relax and cook 
and sleep.” 

“Do you ever want a 
house again?” I ask. 

“Of course I want a 
house,” he tells me. “If 
it’s really a house, not an 
apartment, if it’s really 
mine. Not some place 


where I’m in a contract 
and having to work full 
time and I don’t have 
any rights. Not if I have 
to work any harder than 
I am right now to get it.” 

“Do you have any 
goals?” I ask one last 
question. 


“Goals?” He ponders 
for a minute. “At my 
age asking about goals 


is kind of like calling 

me ‘homeless’.” He isn’t 
angry or offended, but 
only trying to clarify. “I 
am not trying too hard 
to change anything.” He 
emphasizes again. “I am 


not trying to jump back - 


into the rat race to make 
lots of money, to buy a 
house and a new car just 
so I can look good in the 
eyes of the public. Iam 
really disturbed on a 
visceral level about a lot 


of things going on in the 
world.” : 
“Like what? Can you 
be specific?” I ask. 
“Like the way we 
keep street lights on 
all over the city all the 
time...is a total waste 
of resources...Like the 


way we can all afford 
cell phones but there 
aren’t public toilets on 


every corner, and then 
we wonder why there 
is human feces in the 
streets.” 

“And what about your 
goals?” I circle back. 

“I have the goal of 
getting out of bed in the 
morning and being a 
decent human,” he tells 
me. “I have the goal of 
finishing this book I’m 
reading by the end of 
the week. I have the 
goal of traveling some 


more. I’d like to see my 
son again. He has some 
problems of his own and 
I wish I could be there 
for.him, but he is a man 
now and his destiny is 
in his own hands,” he 
says. “Most important- 
ly,” he smiles and finish- 


es his drink, “IT have the 
goal of being happy.” .... 


Street Spirits is a feature 
in which someone who has 
experience with homeless- 
ness tells us their story. 
Martha Cast is a writer 
who has a BA in English 
from the University of 
Arizona. She has been 
intermittently homeless 
for the last six years. She 
believes that every person 
should pitch in to solve the 
crisis of homelessness. 
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The lingering feeling of homelessness 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Andy Pope 
AT the time of this writing, 


I will soon have lived inside 
for six years. 


In those six years, I have 
largely lived alone. I have 
mostly paid my rent on time 
each month (or pretty close.) 
I’ve been separated from my 
former life in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area by six years’ 
worth of new friends and new 
life circumstances. 

Yet I often still feel home- 
less. Why? 


The feeling baffles me. But 
it’s damn hard to shake. In no 
way can I reasonably identify 
myself as “homeless”—or 
“houseless” or “unhoused” 
or any similar label. Such 
terms no longer apply to me, 
because I simply live indoors. 

The fact is, I’m not outside 
anymore. I’m inside now— 
and that makes for a pretty 
huge difference in the way 
Iam viewed by others. I’m 
inside—thinking that at any 
moment, I could be outside 
again. Most of the people with 
whom I associate are also 
inside. Unlike me, however, 
they’re not thinking so much 
about the “outside.” Though 
the threat of homelessness 
may weigh on them, they— 
unlike me—“can’t imagine 
what it’s like.” . 

I hear this a lot when I try 
to explain what homelessness 
feels like. Try as I may, the lis- 
tener often shakes their head 
afterwards, only to say: “I 


can’t imagine what that must 
be like.” 

Yet I can. And I’m certain 
any person who has lived 
outside for long enough can. I 
would think this is especially 


‘the case for those of us who 


have experienced homeless- 
ness in the crowded, fast- 
paced and often inhumane 
atmosphere of the San Fran- 


‘cisco Bay Area. Living outside 


is challenging enough on its 
own, without having the add- 
ed pressure of a society that 
regards you as some kind of 
scum bag for having landed 
in such a spot. 

But I have since moved 
away from the Bay Area. Here 
I am out in the boonies. It 
doesn’t look too hard to grab 
a sleeping bag and camp out 
in the wilds. I might get a 
little flack, but it’d be nothing 
compared to flying a sign 
on a Berkeley city sidewalk. 
So, whenever I think about 
leaving my apartment, and I 


examine my options, I include 
“homelessness” among the 
options. If I see five possibili- 
ties, ladd a sixth—”homeless- 
ness”—because homelessness, 
in my experience, is superior 
to some of the indoor living 
situations I have had to pay 
for. 

People who have not been 
homeless generally don’t do 
things like this. They consider 
their options, and while they 
may not be happy with all of 
them, it doesn’t cross their 
mind that “homelessness” 
might actually be better than 
some of them! 

And yet, it crosses my 
mind. I wager it would cross 
the minds of many recovering 
homeless people. There is 
after all a certain appeal to not 
having to pay rent. 

That fact alone—that I 
would count homelessness 
a viable option to indoor 
living—seems to separate me 
psychologically from those 


who have not spent substan- 
tial chunks of time outside. 

I may not actually be home- 
less now, but I could be very 
soon. So in a way, I still accept 
“homelessness” as an ongoing 
part of my identity. It is a part 
of me—a part that never quite 
leaves me, no matter how 
long I have managed to stay 
inside. 

This brings in mind the 
psychological phenomenon 
called the Imposter Syn- 
drome: Basically, that feeling 
that one day, people will dis- 
cover “the truth” about me. 
How often have I felt like this 
legitimately? That is, when I 
actually was homeless? 

I have written before about 
how I would be in a conversa- 
tion with someone in McDon- 
ald’s, reading a newspaper 
and talking about the ball 
game, and yet fearing all the 


Feeling continues on page 12 


We need compassion, not code 


COMMENTARY 


By Berkeley Copwatch 


IF you listen to Berkeley 
City Council meetings, keep 
up with city budgets, or 
spend time out on the streets, 
you start to notice a pattern. 
The City Manager’s office has 
inserted itself into the polic- 
ing of poverty. The Berkeley 
police were already busy 
with this, but it goes beyond 
the police. In the last year, 
our team has been showing 
up to evictions of unhoused 
communities, conducted by 
the Homeless Response Team 
(HRT) which was officially 
formed in June 2021 under the 
guidance of the City Manag- 
er’s office. 

The HRT, funded by Mea- 
sure P, is currently overseen 
by Peter Radu—Berkeley’s 
Assistant to the City Manager, 
whose focus is on Berkeley’s 
encampment response team, 
code enforcement, special 
events, and animal care ser- 
vices. Do Oaklanders recog- 
nize the name? Radu recently 
worked as the Homeless 
Policy Director for the City 
of Oakland, where he helped 
pass the Encampment Man- 

agement Policy in October 
2020. This new policy up- 
ends the lives of unsheltered 
Oakland residents by making 
nearly every section of the 
city illegal camping zones. 
Radu and other city staff 
will tell you they are not 
evicting unhoused people. 
They will tell you it is street 
sweeping, tree trimming, that 
the sidewalks need power 
washing, or there is a rat 
infestation, or that the con- 


enforcement 


ditions folks are living in are 
unsafe (“public health and 
safety” is so often a justifica- 
tion for cruelty). Inevitably, 
they will tell you they are 
simply enforcing the law. The 
City Manager’s office has 
taken on the enforcement of 
these unjust laws, working 
closely with police, to make 
Berkeley’s streets so inhos- 
pitable that, what? Home- 
lessness will disappear? You 
cannot disappear people. 
From observing eviction af- 
ter eviction, it becomes pain- 
fully clear, the cruelty is in 
the details. The HRT does not 
come when they say they will. 
They sometimes come in the 
wee hours of the morning, as 
early as 6:00 a.m. One police 
officer will talk to a resident 
while behind their back city 
staff take belongings. Going 
to the bathroom? You might 
not have bedding when you 
get back. In what felt like a 
particularly cruel incident, 
we observed city staff tell a 
resident to separate out what 
they wanted to keep from 
what they wanted thrown 
away, and after the individual 
carefully sorted out their es- 
sential belongings from what 
they could part with, Public 
Works returned with the 
dumpster and trashed every- 
thing. Promises are broken, 
people feel manipulated and 
lied to. Each time, city out- 
reach staff make their own job 
harder by breaking any trust 
they could build with people 
experiencing houselessness. 
Everyone wants clean streets, 
unhoused residents and 
housed residents alike. But do 
we really have to forgo our 
humanity to achieve it? 


When the HRT leaves, the 


sidewalks are power washed, 
the shiny cars have spaces 

to park, the visible signs of 
poverty are gone. Around the 
corner the displaced party 
gathers themselves, belong- 
ings on a cart. They are left to 
recover from the traumatizing 
experience of eviction and the 
dehumanizing treatment by 
the HRT. A week later, people 
are back. Why are people 
back on the streets? Why 
didn’t cleaning the sidewalk 
fix things? 

There aren’t enough shelter 
beds. There is not enough 
affordable housing. People 
don’t have enough support 
with their paperwork, the 
bureaucracy, or stomaching 
the mistreatment. People are 
back because they are not 
able to find an alternative. 
All the HRT has achieved is 
upending the lives of Berke- 
ley residents by trashing their 
tents, their clothes, their food. 
All that has been achieved is 
displacing people from their 
support networks, isolating 
them to areas where they face 
more violence, where they 
face it alone. 

We as a community need 
more than just less police vio- 
lence. We need compassionate 
alternatives that serve all our 
community members. What 
would it look like to have 
consistent garbage pickup 
for unhoused communities? 
No police, no manipulating 
people to give up items, just 
dumpster bins. Why do we 
not have more public re- 
strooms and showers? What 
would it mean to allow sanc- 
tioned encampments until we 
have enough shelter beds or 


Brittany Thornton 


The city government works in tandem with police to enforce 
anti-homeless policies, Berkeley Copwatch writes. 


long-term affordable housing 
for all our city’s residents? 
At a minimum, the team 
tasked specifically to serve 
our unhoused community 
should not take on municipal 
code enforcement. The HRT 
should be seen not just during 
the weeks prior to an evic- 
tion, representing an omen 
of pending displacement. If 
there is a team of outreach 
workers allocated for people 
experiencing houselessness, 
they should build caring 
relationships with their un- 
housed clients. They should 
be the unhoused population’s 
primary advocate against un- 
just laws and for substantive 
services. They should bring 


care, not cops. 
Get active. Be aware. Refuse to 
be abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-vol- 
unteer organization with the 
goal to reduce police violence 
through direct observation and 
holding police accountable for 
their actions. Formed in 1990, 
they seek to educate the public 
about their rights, police conduct 
in the Berkeley community, and 
issues related to the role of police 
in our society at large. For more 
information visit www.berkeley- 
copwatch.org 
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The revolving 
_ prison door 


COMMENTARY 
By Jose Carlos Grant 


WITHOUT a doubt, 
one of the most over- 
looked rivets on the 
revolving prison door 
is stable housing. Or 
rather, lack thereof. 

Many of us in prison 
grew up with instability, 
or experienced instabil- 
ity prior to our incarcer- 
ation. It is from a home 
base that we truly begin 
our integration into so- 
ciety, where we start to 
acclimate ourselves and 
re-establish, or establish 
for the first time, a sense 
of normalcy. Where we 
look for jobs, study for 
college, build relation- 
ships and just plain old 
be normal. 

And that is the key: 
normalcy. After all, 
those of us who at one 
point in our lives were 
entrapped by barbed 
wire and electric fences 
fall outside the-realm 
of normalcy. We are 
society’s outliers. And 
whatever allegation 
(true or untrue) led us to 
become part ofthe sys 
tem, is deemed by law 
as abnormal. But that 
allegation, that crime, 
that-conviction, and that 
resulting incarceration, 


stem from a chain of 
events. 

Causality is like a 
domino effect. A cause 
leads to an effect, which 
in turn becomes the 
cause for a subsequent 
effect, and so on. And 
this applies to vicious, 
cyclical, incarceration. 
And in this particular — 
chain of cyclical events 
lies instability. Stability 
is required to break free 
from the causality loop 
of criminality. And the 
baseline standard of sta- 
bility is known to most 
as a home. 

A home. A safe refuge. 
The basic of the basics 
needed by all, and 
especially needed by 
those who are not only 
starting from scratch, 
but starting with the 
freshly minted label of 
felon, ex-con, criminal. 

Society has an ethical 


responsibility to protect 


itself and its most vul- 
nerable citizens. And no 
matter how distasteful 
it sounds to some of us, 
those formerly incar- 
cerated are some of the 
most vulnerable. Wheth- 
er not we believe 
they came into sucha 
vulnerable position by 
their own accord, this 
point is moot. They have 
served their time. The 


Granta writes. 


punishment must end 
when they walk out of 
the prison gates. And by 
protecting them, we are 
not only being ethical 
people, but by lowering 
their risk of recidivism, 
we are protecting society 
at large. 

Protecting society 
and its most vulnera- 
ble does not have to be 
reactionary, cleaning up 
the mess after the fact. 
Reactivity is the stan- 
dard in criminal justice 


and in how we handle 
those who have fallen 


out of normalcy. It’s the 
criminological model 
of “just deserts” that 
begins and ends with 


a lock-them-up policy, 

a late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century 
theory of punishment 
based on “lex talionis,” 
or the “law of ven- 
geance.” This theory 
derived from the works 
of German theorist Im- 
manuel Kant. But such 
old-school thinking has 
been proven ineffective. 
And without having 

to delve into what has 
worked for European 
countries X, Y and Z, we 
can, as rational Amer- 
icans, conclude that 
there are more humane, 


proactive solutions to 


protecting our society as 


a whole. 


There is no disput- 
ing that the system is 
broken. The reactive 
solutions we have 
implemented have not 
been working. One 
proactive approach that 
is sure to greatly reduce 
the number of people 
caught in the causality 
loop of crime (both per- 
petrators and victims of 
crime) would be to pro- 
vide people coming out 
of prison with housing. 
Real housing. Not some 


cramped half-way house 
riddled with drugs, dis- 


paraging influences and 
triggers for old behavior. 
Or some oppressive and 
dehumanizing ken- 


Brittany Thornton 


‘Home is a crucial component of the stability that keeps communities safe, and people out of prison, 


nel-esque shelter, with 
zero privacy, less securi- 
ty and less stability than 
prison (reasons that are 
catalysts for many to go 
back). No, there must be 
some semblance of nor- 
malcy for the so-called 
abnormal to become 
normal. For them to get 
a taste of the life they 
can have, of wholesome 
possibilities and what 
they may maintain with 
a little bit of learning, 

a bit of hard work, and 


some consistency. By 
getting those released 


from prison used to 


Revolving door 
continues on page 8 


Gov. Newsom says Berkeley advocates are ‘slowing progress’ 


COMMENTARY 
By Where Do We Go Berkeley 


ON March 17, 2022, Governor 
Gavin Newsom issued a statement 
regarding ongoing litigation in Where 
Do We Go Berkeley v. Caltrans (Case 
No. 21-CV-04435-EMC). Where Do We 
Go Berkeley (WDWGB) and eleven 
disabled residents of encampments 
located at the Ashby Avenue offramps 
from Interstate 80 in Berkeley have 
sued Caltrans preventing their evic- 
tion when they had no place to go. In 
his press release, the governor blamed 
WDWGB for “slowing progress” and 
keeping people in “hazardous” and 


“inhuman” conditions. 


On behalf of WOWGB, Ian Rogers, 
President of WDWGB, issued the 


following statement: 


“It’s really unfortunate that the Gov- 


ernor chose to inject himself into this 


litigation, without talking to any of 
the homeless people who brought this 
lawsuit or their representatives, and 
without understanding all of the facts 


of the case.” 


The governor does not seem to be 


individuals who are homeless.” 

This case was brought by homeless 
people with significant disabilities, 
many of whom have suffered in- 


comprehensible trauma in their life. 


They would like nothing more than 


Americans with Disabilities Act. 

He does not seem to understand 
that the plaintiffs were evicted with no 
accessible place to go, from encamp- 
ments that were stable, relatively safe, 
and where there was regular trash 


Viar 


The Ashby/Shellmound encampment, which works closely with WOWGB. 


survive. 


eong 


put their trash, and were denied. The 
homeless plaintiffs in this case would 
be surprised to learn that it was they 
who, according to the Governor, are 
preventing “Caltrans from delivering 
important efforts at revitalizing. . . 
public spaces through litter abatement 
and local beautification projects.” 
They would be curious to know what 
beautification project their existence 
in their encampment has prevented. 
They would be curious to learn why 
the Governor prioritizes beautifica- 
tion projects over their basic need to 


The Governor appropriately draws 
attention to the “unprecedented bil- 
lions” the state has invested in hous- 
ing solutions. He might have inquired, 
before he issued his press release, 
how many of those “unprecedented 
billions” were made available to move 
the eleven individual plaintiffs (there 


are now only six remaining on Cal- 


trans property) into housing. The an- 
swer is not a penny. And there is not 
a penny to move those six remaining 
plaintiffs into accessible housing. 
The Governor in his statement says 
that “safer alternative housing had 


aware that this litigation began when 
Caltrans evicted an encampment at a 
site, which, pursuant to his Executive 
Order No. 23-20, had been identified 
by the General Services Administra- 
tion as appropriate “on a short-term 
emergency basis to provide shelter for 


to get inside. All they are asking is for 


Caltrans to modify its program for 


dealing with encampments so they 
can have the same opportunity to find 
shelter as people who are not dis- 
abled. They ask for accommodations 
to which they are entitled under the 


pickup, porta potties, wash stations, 
and access to medical and social 
services providers. Governor Newsom 
clearly does not know that plaintiffs 
begged Caltrans to place a dumpster 
at the encampment to which they had 
moved so they would have a place to 


been identified for those currently liv- 
ing at the Ashby-Shellmound encamp- 
ment.” That’s the first plaintiffs have 
heard about such housing. They have 
been working from day one to get into 


WDWGB continues on page 10 
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YSA does a really good job of 
connecting young artists’ 


Paper Windows from page 3 


few years. Lucie said using clay feels 
like her drawings are coming into 
“forms or characters.” She expressed 
gratitude for being able to come 
together as a community after the 
isolation of the COVID pandemic. 


young artists with each other. It’s a 
home for people.” 

Paper Windows will be open until 
May 3. The Shanice Kiel Gallery 
is located at 3324 Adeline Street in 
South Berkeley, near the Ashby BART 
station. The gallery will be open on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs- 


Lucie found out about Paper Win- 


dows through her connections to YSA. 
She participated in YSA during high 
school, volunteered to paint a mural 


with YSA participants, and has been 
invited to paint at the Tiny House 
Village. She expressed happiness to 
be back in collaboration with YSA as 


calendar. 


an adult artist. Lucie stated that, “YSA 
does a really good job of connecting 


days from noon to 4:00 p.m. 


Emma Hegenbart is an intern at Youth 
Spirit Artworks and is currently work- 
ing on launching the Street Spirit events 


Kiel Gallery, and local artists performing music in the evening. 


Photos by Cole Burchiel 
The photos on this page capture the different phases of Paper Windows: Vendors display- 
ing clothing and art, communitymembers viewing the artwork hanging in the Shanice 


‘When the system spit me out onto the streets...society shunned me’ 


Revolving door from 
page / 


stability, hooked on 
stability, they can find a 
solid path to becoming 
non-criminals, socially 
adherent. 

By providing former 
inmates (and perhaps 
even those living below 
the poverty line, so to 
prevent falling into 
criminality) with stable, 
long-term housing, 
society protects itself 
from the perpetuation of 
crime, which also means 
it protects its economy. 
It saves money. A lot 
of money. Tax payer 
money. 

Police cost money. 
More crime, more police. 
Courts cost money. More 
revolving doors, more 
courts. Plenty of crime 
is recidivism, and many 


crimes cause our insur- 
ance rates to increase— 
criminal damage to 
property costs money, of 
course—and the yearly 
cost of incarceration 
costs money. Accord- 
ing to the Legislative 


‘With stability 
comes self- _ 
confidence’ 


Analyst's Office, prison 
housing in California 
costs over $106,000 a 
year per person. And if 


you add up all the other ° 


related costs, this num- 
ber greatly increases. 
But how much would it 
cost to provide housing 
for one of these men or 
women being released? 
A fraction. And this 


would off-set and pay 
for itself once these men 
and women integrate 
into society and become 
contributing, produc- 
tive members, going to 
school and holding jobs. 
This is what housing 
stability could provide 
the formerly incarcerat- 
ed. Because with stabili- 
ty comes self-confidence, 
and with self-confidence 
comes greater employ- 
ability. And yet this is 
just the tangible. What 
about the non-economic 
savings? What about 
what we save intrinsi- 
cally? The less fear, the 
less victimization, the 
greater sense of security 
and fraternity amongst 
us? Here is where the 
true value lies, where a 
sense of belonging can 
heal the wounds caused 
by those caught in the 


revolving door and even 
prevent many from 
getting there in the first 
place. According to the 
Texas Department of 
Criminal Justice, chil- 
dren of men and women 
in prison are more likely 
to spend time in prison 
themselves. And I speak 
to you from experience. 
An experience where 
lack of housing was a 
pivotal force in sending 
this writer to prison. 

For over a decade I 
had a great career in IT. 
And through a series of 
unforeseen and tragic 
events, which included 
becoming temporarily 
disabled (breaking both 
of my shoulders and 
being prescribed an 
unreasonable amount of 
narcotics), I lost my job, 
spent my savings and 
sabotaged my relation- 


ships. To escape I kept 
up with the pills and 
the drink, and the heavy 
intoxication led to bad 
decisions and with it, a 
criminal conviction. And 
when the system spit me 
out onto the streets, a 
hefty portion of society 
shunned me because 
of my label of “felon.” 
Acquiring employment 
and even getting a place 
of my own became near 
impossible. The cycle 
of the streets, using, 
instability, and prison 
began. What I needed 
was safe refuge, a roof 
over my head, a private 
space I could call home 
where I could get my 
life together. 

I ask you to be part 
of the solution and take 
a humane approach to 
ending this cycle. Call 
your state legislators. 


Tell them you want 
something done to end 
the housing crisis. Not 
just for us coming out 
of prisons and jails, but 
for everyone without a 
home. Because we can 
heal old wounds, reduce 
time and homelessness, 
and find humane solu- 
tions that save money 
and don’t prey on our 
fears. 


Jose Carlos Grant is a 
writer whose novels and 
plays explore the themes of 
homelessness, inequality, 
gender identity, police bru- 
tality, race and prejudice. 
He is hoping to have his 
first play produced soon. 
Jose is an inmate at the Si- 
erra Conservation Center 
in California. 
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‘When the system spit me out onto the streets...society shunned me’ 


Union from page 2 


talking to each other.” 

Talking and work- 
ing with her neighbors 
was exactly what she 
thought was necessary. 
But at first, Arens had 
her doubts about the 
union. A substantial 
majority of its members 
were white and Arens, 
who is Black, suspect- 
ed many would have 
generational wealth to 
fall back on—something 
she didn’t have—and 
that she’d be taking on a 
greater level of risk. 

“T was skeptical at first 
because I didn’t want to 
get involved with some- 
thing that was half-as- 
sed,” she said. “I was 
worried about getting 
involved with people 
whose parents were doc- 
tors or lawyers and then 
my Black ass is gonna be 
out on the street.” 
~ Despite her doubts, 
Arens reached out to 
the union and connect- _ 
ed with a member who 
addressed her concerns. 
She left that discussion 
feeling the union was 
“very organized.” She 
began withholding her 
rent, attending bi-week- 
ly meetings over Z60m, 
and working to get 
others in her building 
involved. Eventually, 
three of the eight units 
in her building joined 
the rent strike. 


‘Phone zaps,’ 
artwork, and 
rallies 


Engaging in a rent 
strike wasn’t some- 
thing that the tenant 
union rushed into. In 
March 2020, members 
who lived in one of 
the Cleveland Street 
buildings emailed their 
landlord asking for a 
rent reduction. 

According to emails 
the tenants shared with 
The Oaklandside, Lewis 
and Ivy Hill Properties 
responded with an offer 
that included 20 percent 
off rent for April and 


Dawn Arens looks outside of.a window of her apartment building. 


May, but only if tenants 
could pay the remaining 
80 percent of rent on 
time. They offered a 10 


percent rent discount for 


April and May to those 
who could pay half of 
the remaining rent on | 
the first of the month 
and the other half on the 
15th. Those who could 
not pay any rent on 
time would receive no 
discount. 

Union members 
rejected the offer, in 
part because they felt 
it was unfair to those 
who needed rent relief 
the most. In a collective 
email response to Lewis 
and the property man- 
agement company, they 
compared the staggered 
system-te a “regressive 
tax,” and-wrote, “Those 
with the most money 
get the biggest discount, 
and those with the least 
pay the most.” 

Lewis and Ivy Hill 
Properties responded by 
offering a bigger dis- 
count on unpaid rent— 
25 percent off for April 
and May. But they only 
made that offer to one of 
the two Cleveland Street 
buildings, so the tenants 
rejected it again. They 
also felt it wouldn’t 
come close to addressing 
their financial needs, as 
they suspected the pan- 


‘Courtesty of Bay Area TANC 


demic would last much 
longer than two months. 
In the midst of these 
negotiations, on March 
27, 2020, Oakland’s 
City Council enacted an 
eviction moratorium, 
still in effect, which bans 
landlords from evicting 
tenants during the pan- 


demic for non-payment — 


of rent. 

With the moratorium: 
in place, the union be- 
gan collectively with== - 
holding rent payments, 
knowing they couldn’t 
be kicked out of their 
homes. Casey, a union 
member who later 
became the group’s chief 
negotiator, said that at 
this time, the landlord 


and property manage- 


ment company stopped 
discussing rent relief 
with the group. They 
also stopped offering 
any deals in writing and 
started discussing rent 
relief only with individ- 
uals on the phone. 
Casey also asked The 
Oaklandside to only use 
her first name in this 
article because, due to 
her central organizing 
role in the union, she 
fears that if she tries to 
rent elsewhere in the 
future, a new potential 
landlord could find her 
in an online search and 
refuse to rent to her. 


Posters created by the TANC promoting the Ivy Hill Tenants Union strike. 


According to Casey, 
one reason Lewis and 
Ivy Hill Properties said 
they didn’t want to 
collectively negotiate 
with the tenant union 
was that the different 
buildings they own have 
different investors, and 


they would have had to 


include these co-owners 
in discussions. Negoti- 
ating a deal amenable 
to all parties, they told 


» Casey, would be “logis- 


tically impossible.” 

“Over time, that 
turned out not to be the 
case,” said Casey. “We 
just needed to make the 
alternative worse than 
the work of figuring out 
how to make it happen.” 

On a day in July 2020, 
unionized tenants called 
the Ivy Hill Property 
management offices in 
an organized fashion, 
asking them to bargain 
with the union. Most 
of them left voicemail 
messages until the 
mailboxes were entirely 
filled up. 

“Tt felt kind of thrill- 
ing in a way,” said 
Arens about the call-in 
campaign. “You had the 
faith that you weren’t 
going to get targeted be- 
cause it wasn’t just you 
doing it. The community 
was doing it.” 

In August 2020, Ivy 
Hill-Alice Tenant Union 
conducted a similar 
“phone zap,” this time 
also calling Lewis and 
two of his business asso- 
ciates’ private cell phone 
numbers. The phone zap 
lasted three days and 
involved members of 


Bay Area Tenants and 


Neighborhood Coun- 
cils, also known as Bay 
Area TANC, an Oak- 
land-based tenant union 
with over 500 members 
that formed in 2018 

and works to support 
smaller tenant unions in 
the Bay Area, as well as 
other tenant organizing 


efforts. 

“It's been a very recip- 
rocal relationship,” said 
TANC’s media coordi- 
nator, E Conner. 

_ TANC helped orga- 
nize several barbecues 
for the union, allowing 
members to meet in an 
informal setting. And 
in September 2020, 

TANC organized the 
“Life Over Rent Rally,” 
where about 175 tenants 


came together outside ..... 
of the René C. Davidson 


Courthouse to demand 
rent cancellation during 
the pandemic. Casey, 
along with fellow Ivy 
Hill-Alice Tenants 
Union member Kieryn 
Darkwater, spoke at 
the event. TANC also 
showed support by 
making artwork, such 
as posters, that union 
members put up in their 
apartment windows to 
signal they were on rent 
strike. Casey called the 
red and black posters 
“gorgeous” and said 
they served as “a huge 
visual call to action.” 


Feelings of 
anxiety 


For Arens, the process 
of withholding rent was 
intense and brought up 
complex feelings. 

“At first I was em- 
barrassed that I wasn’t 
paying my rent,” she 
said. “Our system de- 
pends on this idea that 
we must pay for things 
and there’s some kind of 
shame if we’re not.” 

Some conversations 
she had with acquain- 
tances, who were 
surprised and expressed 
harsh judgments at her 
choice not to pay rent, 
reinforced the shame. In 
time, Arens said, shame 
morphed into pride at 
engaging in collective 
action that helped not 
just herself, but also her 
neighbors. 


Amir Aziz / The @aiendside 


_starting in December, = 


“Tt was interesting to 
process how much we’re 
indoctrinated into doing 
the thing that keeps the 
system going,” she said. 

For many union mem- 
bers, withholding rent 
was stressful. Eventu- 
ally, some union mem- 
bers qualified for rent 
reimbursement through 
government programs, 
but it was hard to know 
if their landlord would 
cooperate with them to 
get paid back. Others, 
like Arens, didn’t qual- 
ify for the programs. 

As the strike stretched 
on and their rent debt 
increased, so did the 
collective anxiety. 

But their landlord’s 
income was likely also 
taking a big hit. By De- 
cember of 2020, the rent 
strike was showing no 
sign of slowing down. 
According to the tenant 
union members, Lewis 
and Hickingbotham be- 


- gan negotiating over the 


phone about a possible 
deal. 


The ‘poker game’ 
of negotiations 


According to Casey, 


‘she and five other rent-— 
ers studied negotiation 
techniques by reading 
books and watching 
videos, including using 
a MasterClass course — 
from former FBI hostage 
negotiator Chris Voss. 
Members of the group 
pretended to be Lewis 
or Hickingbotham as 
they role-played negoti- 
ations. 

While the phone zaps 
were a show of power, 
the group wanted to ap- 
proach the negotiations 
in a less confrontational 
way. Much of their ne- 
gotiation study cen- 
tered around inspiring 
empathy and avoiding 
making people angry. 

Casey said the process 
was similar to a poker 
game. Lewis and Hick- 
ingbotham probably 
didn’t know what she 
had in her hand, since 
it’s likely union mem- 
bers weren’t the only 
people not paying rent 
in the buildings, and 
their landlord couldn’t 
know who was in the 
union and who wasn’t. 

Casey said she used 
the nebulous size of 
the union as a tool. 
During negotiations, ~ 
she never disclosed 
exactly how many peo- 
ple were involved in 
the rent strike. Other 
times, she strategically 
revealed information 
to catch the landlord 


Union continues on -. 
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Across 


1. Sleeping bags in winter 

5. Astonishment 

9. Physique 

12. DIY store 

13. Flat bread 

14. Detergent brand 

15. Director Michael 

16. Weighted down 

17. Place with a serpent problem 
18. Life-saving pen 

20. YouTuber Pons 

22. The Town, locally 

26. South of 22 Across, San 

30. Web address 

31. Precedes biscuit, captain, or co 
32. Pirate speak 
33. Unagi, when eaten 

34. Pelvic bone (plural) 

36. Drawing, painting, or a sculpture 
38. Turn, like milk 

40. Longest street in 22 Across 

44, Heavenly figure 

45. Parent (Brit) 

46. City laws (abbr.) 

48. State of fuss 

49. City in Israel 

52. Not existing prior 

54. Toothbrush brand 

55. Neighborhood in 22 Across 


57. 22 Across county 


59. Certain websites 
60. Tooth expert 


61. Circulation problem 

64. Wrestler Rousey 

67. Zilch 

71. Drinking establishments 
72. Activist who fought 
PG&E (first name) 

73. Actress Jessica 

74. Claritin or Prilosec 

75. Copy law online 

76. Fight back on Twitter 


Down 

1. Not well lit 

2. Alias 

3. Bros, e.g. 

4. Group of educated people 
5. Academic rating 
6. Help 2 
7. Beer brand Artois 
8. Indian cheese 

9. Offer 

10. Poem 


11. Cozy hideout 

14. Young adult 

16. Straight 

19. Ballet step 

21. Rey: 

22. Cousin of yes 

23. Albanian name | 

meaning golden birth 

24. Star Trek language 

25. Embroider 

27. “All This Love” 80s R&B group 
28. Fake grenade 

29. Mature 

35. Consumed 

37. Mount in Marin, informally 
39. Heartbreaker Yoko 

41. Singers Fitzgerald and Mai 
42. Canned fish 

43. Pixar’s Coco character Riveria 
44. Type of college degree 

47. Small in Scottish _ : 

50. Handmaid’s Tale character 
51. Dog treatment 

53. Gum bundle 

56. Explosives and NBA network 
58. Cable network 


61. Street newspapers, e.g. 


62. Large muscle 

63. Fantasy character 

65. Actor Cage, informally 
66. Body instructions 

68. Afflict 

69. Govt. agency concerned 
with cartels 

70. High mountain 


WDWGB responds to Gov. Newsom 


WDWGB from page 7 


safer alternative housing, to no avail. If the 
Governor knows where they can get into that 
“safer alternative housing,” they would like to 
know. That would be very helpful. 

Andrea M. Henson, a board member of 
WDWGB and an attorney representing plaintiffs 
in the litigation, commented after reading the 
Governor’s statement, “Who is he talking about 
when he refers to ‘Those who argue that the sta- 
tus quo is acceptable’ and complains that they 
‘leave folks languishing on our roadways to face 
uncertain, unsafe and overall dire conditions’? 
Plaintiffs commenced this litigation precisely 
because the policies and practices, which were 
responsible for their dire condition, were unac- 
ceptable.” 

Osha Neumann, advisory board member of 
WDWGB and also an attorney representing the 
plaintiffs, added, “The governor issues a press 
release, announcing that living in encampments 
on highways is ‘not only hazardous but inhu- _ 
mane.’ As if the plaintiffs still living there don’t 
know that and have a choice in the matter.” 

EmilyRose Johns, Senior Associate at Siegel, 
Yee, Brunner & Mehta and counsel for plaintiffs, 


says “The Governor issued his misinformed 
statement on the eve of an evidentiary hearing 
in this case to determine whether Caltrans can 


evict the six remaining plaintiffs when they have 


no place to go—a move that would be squarely 
in opposition to the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention’s guidance that homeless 


encampments should remain in place absent the 
availability of individual housing for the people 


displaced. Plaintiffs have asked at every turn... 
for Caltrans to use its considerable funding for 


homeless encampment services, granted to them 
in their 2021-2022 budget, and its considerable 


weight and influence, to aid plaintiffs in getting 
into accessible indoor housing or shelter. It is 
deeply disappointing that such considerable — 


_ weight and influence was used instead to issue 


such a callous statement. I hope that Governor 
Newsom will come to meet the plaintiffs, learn 
about them, bear witness to the harms that Cal- 


_ trans encampment sweeps have caused them, 


and aid in their earnest efforts to get indoors.” 


Where Do We Go Berkeley is a Berkeley-based advo- 
cacy group. 
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April horoscopes 


Divined by Boudia Crow Lafleur 

These horoscopes are intended only for entertainment 
and recreational purposes. They are going to be manifest- 
ed through my skill of divination which will involve the 
usage of my oracle cards. If these readings do resonate 
with you, that is awesome. If they do not, that is fine as 
well. It is your journey, and it is up to you to create the 
paths needed to survive this capitalist and colonialist 
world we all live in, and to be able to thrive in a new 
world created outside these systems of oppression. Have 
a wonderful month and remember that we all deserve au- 
tonomy, and should be honored as such. End oppressive 
conservatorship! 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): This month, there 
may be some fear and tension around decision-mak- 
ing and making the first move. It could be around 
relationships or connecting with other folks around 
you. I know the feeling of social anxiety and hoping 
things work out well. If that’s how you're feeling, 
give yourself some time to heal and grow. Create 
less distractions and fixations to worry about. Focus 
on your hobbies. You deserve to replenish your en- 
ergy for next time you connect with someone new. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): This month is a 
time for family and love. It is also a month to create 
boundaries with your family and honor them. There 
will be times where it can be difficult to be with 
family members. Be bold and brave like fire, let 
your family know how you really feel about them. 
Truth may hurt but honesty is the best policy. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): Now is a good 
time to figure out what's bringing stress into your 
relationships with loved ones. There needs to be 
changes and fluidity embraced within these rela- 
tionships, which always change and grow; come 
and go. That’s how life is. The most important — 
question to ask yourself is what do you need to let 
go of this month? 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): This is an important 
time to know where you and your loved ones are © 
at with personal development. There are a lot of 
insecurities that would need to be unpacked for the 
healing process to begin. The solutions to this will 
come to you eventually. There is a chance that your 


Horoscopes continue on page 11 
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strength could be a shield that shuts off any oppor- 
tunity to be vulnerable with the ones you love. Part 
of this journey is all about working together and 
creating connections with one another. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): This month is a time 
to explore your childhood dreams and pursue them 
if they call to you. Home is your inspiration. Be pa- 
tient, your time of struggle will come to a halt soon. 
Lastly, to channel your inner childhood dreams, you 
must find a time where you are in a safe space to do 
so. Embrace the past, the present, and the future. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): This month, 
your dreams may come true. You need to plan for 
this as time and energy allow. Invite your friends 
and comrades to talk about your dreams and make 
them happen! You are all warriors in the struggle 
together. You and your community will end capital- 
ism and colonialism together. It’s all about looking 
at the bigger picture. 


Libra (September 23 to October 22): This is a 
beginning of self exploration. You must be commit- 


_ ted to your self-expression. Gender is a scary thing 


to explore, but it is all worth the risk and the cost. 
Think about it. End the vicious cycle of heteronor- 
mativity that started at home. As you do this work, 
find time to do self-soothing activities to help create 
a safe space for you to exist in. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 22): This 
month, there may be some period of grief and loss 
in your life. It may feel unbearable. Ask your family 
for guidance on the matter. Take your time and 
do what you can to recover and move through the 
journey of loss. There will be new beginnings that 
will come from this. Lastly, ask your ancestors for 
guidance on the matter as well. They will make sure 
that you and your family are safe and sound. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to December 21): This 
month, it’s time for you to give yourself a moment 
of tranquility if you have the capability to do so. 
That means giving yourself time to think and reflect 


about your strengths and vulnerabilities. You'll fig- . 


ure it out soon. It’s all about stillness and breaking 
down barriers. 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 19): You’re 
doing what you can survive capitalism and colo- 
nialism. You deserve a time of healing from these 


systems of oppression. Be gentle with yourself. You | 


did not ask to be born into this catastrophic world. 
The settler colonialist authorities are to be disman- 
tled from their positions of power and you shall be 
fearless in your own beautiful and messy way. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 18): This month 
is a wonderful time to cultivate revolutionary love 
with your family. There will be ebbs and flows in 
this journey. There is a need of healing within your 
family lineage. There is pain and sorrow and grief 
that is prominent within the generations. Call to the 
ancestors and their answers will come to you soon. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): You might feel 
stuck or even stagnant on how you want to pursue 
your goals this month. Maybe you need time to 
reflect on it, mediate on it daily, or even start new 
hobbies and projects that are outside of your com- 
fort zone. A conclusion or even a solution will come 
to you in no time. Just let the events unfold in front 
of you. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and artist of Michif and 
European ancestry who is based in the East Bay. They use 
they/them pronouns and don’t identify with the colonial 
gender binary. Their Sun is at Taurus, their Moon is at 
Taurus, and their Rising is at Cancer. If you're interested 
in getting private divination sessions with them, message 
them on Instagram: @punkwitchdiviner or Facebook: 
Punk Witch Diviner. Art by Simone Rotman and Talia 
Rotman. 


STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR: APRIL 


RESOURCES AND COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE EAST BAY 
ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


Sacred Stone Camp 
founded at Standing 
Rock in 2016 


SEAR 9 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 

6-8 PM 


ee aS 


Martin Luther King Jr. 
assassinated in 1968 


Featured 


Listening party 

Youth Spirit Artworks 

A listening party for 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
speech “Beyond Vietnam: 
A Time to Break Silence.” 
Listen to the speech, relax 
on meditation cushions, 
create art, and enjoy tea 
and food. Art supplies 
will be provided. Folks 
interested in reading 
sections of the speech are 
invited to do so. 

Sliding scale, donation- 
based entry of $5-$20 (no 
one turned away for lack of 
funds). 

Shanice Kiel Gallery 
(3324 Adeline Street, 
Berkeley) 

6-7:30 PM 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT#+) 


Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9 PM 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9PM 


General Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6:30-8PM 


ie ae 


Civil Rights Bill passed 
after the Civil War in 
1866 


Oakland police murder 
Black Panther Bobby 
Hutton in 1968 


STI Testing 

Berkeley Free Clinic: 
Street Medicine Team 
7-9PM 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 
6-8PM 


SAT APRIL 


Featured 


Volunteer Training 
Defend People’s Park 
Volunteer orientation and 
training for People’s Park 
kitchen shifts, park clean 
up, mutual aid, and harm 
reduction. 

Where: People’s Park 
(2556 Haste St., Berkeley) 
When: 12 PM 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 

6-8 PM 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

6-9 PM 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 


6-9 PM 


TUES, APRIL \27 


——~_2_ TS 


General Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6:30-8PM 


WEDS, APRIL 13 _ 
STI Testing 

Berkeley Free Clinic: 
Street Medicine Team 
7-9PM 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 
6-8PM 


SAG APRIL 


Featured 


Queer Art Market 
QuARTz 

Queer vendors selling 
their goods/services at Lake 
Merritt. All queer artists/ 
service providers/ sellers 
welcome to arrive the day 
of and sell with us! 
Where: Lake Merritt 
Pergola (599 El 
Embarcadero, Oakland) 
When: 12-5PM 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 
6-8PM 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9PM 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9PM 


EAD Eee 


General Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6:30-8PM 


Bess oi 


STI Testing 

Berkeley Free Clinic: 
Street Medicine Team 
7-9PM 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 
6-8PM 


SAT, APRIL 23 
a a a a aa 


Featured 


People’s Park 53rd 
anniversary 

Defend People’s Park 
Festival with a concert 
featuring local artists; local 
vendors selling art, snacks, 
clothing, and more; and 
community organizations 
tabling and speaking. Free 
fresh cooked dinner for all. 
Where: People’s Park 
(2556 Haste St., Berkeley, 
CA 94704) 

When: 12-7PM 


a 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 
6-8PM 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9PM 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9PM 


eS oe 
General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6:30-8PM 


AEDS, APRIL 27 


STI Testing 

Berkeley Free Clinic: 
Street Medicine Team 
7-9PM 


BUSS aes 
Black Panther Albert 
Nuh Washington dies in 
prison in 2000 


1,200 Japanese 
Americans from 


Berkeley are sent to 
internment camps in 
1942 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 

6- SEM 
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: sti Testing 

Berkeley Free Clinic: 
Street Medicine Team — 
HIV and Hep C rapid — 
testing, other sexually 
transmitted infections 
testing, flu vaccinations, 
harm reduction, wound 
care | 
Berkeley Free Clinic ( 2339 
Durant Ave., Berkeley) 
Wednesdays 7 7 “9PM - 


/ Syringe Bemice: and 
Harm Reduction — 
Berkeley NEED : 
‘Thursdays and Sundays 
Location varies by day: _ 
Thursday - University and 
9th, Berkeley,CA 
Sunday - Across from _ 
Berkeley Free Clinic 
(2339 Durant Ave., 


ey) 


- General Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
Warm meals, health & 
hygiene supplies, haircuts, 
footwashing, massage, 
podiatry, housing resources 
First Presbyterian Church 
Courtyard (2407 Dana St., 
Berkeley) 
Tuesdays 6:30-8PM 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
Warm meals, childcare, 
health & hygiene supplies, 

haircuts, footwashing, 

nail painting, housing 
resources 

LIFE Adventist Church 
(2236 Parker St., Berkeley) 
Mondays 6-9PM 


Youth and LGBTQ+ Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
Warm meals, health 

& hygiene supplies, 
massage, needle exchange, 
recreation, counseling, 
housing resources 

St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church 

(2300 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, CA.) 

Mondays 6-9PM 


How To SUBMIT 


Submit to our 
calendar online at this 
link: 

—www.tinyurl.com|/ 
StreetSpiritEventsCal 
Questions about what 
_kinds of events we are 
looking for? Email: 
emma@youthspiritart- 
works.org 
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Boise, ID—Mutual aid activists 
hold the line on ‘Operation 
Hope Ain’t Going Nowhere’ 


In mid-January 2022, unhoused people in Boi- 
se began an occupation of the Old Ada County 
Courthouse lawn in Boise, also know as the Capitol 
Annex, erecting tents and asking for more low-bar- 
rier shelters and affordable low-income housing, 
Boise Weekly reports. Now, three months later, the 
group’s requests for options and discussion with 
Mayor McLean have gone unanswered. On Mon- 
day, March 14, the State of Idaho sued Boise Mutual 
Aid, individual members of BMA and a slew of 
individual protestors that have been engaged in the 
occupation. 

The lawsuit states that the “defendants have 
erected a tent city at the Capitol Annex. They are 
using the tent city not as a symbolic form of ex- 
pression, but as a place to unlawfully live.” The 
suit claims that Boise Mutual Aid is the organizer 
of the tent city and is seeking reimbursement from 
the defendants for legal fees. The state also filed an 
injunction, requesting an order that would force the 
protestors to leave and remove the “tent city.” 


Portland, OR—Proposed ballot 
measure would outlaw sleeping 
outside 


Advocacy group People for Portland has pro- 
posed a November ballot measure that would 
redirect the bulk of the money from Metro’s 2020 


Homeless Services Measure toward emergency shel- 
ter and force people living on the streets to move 


into the shelter space, OPB reports. 

If passed as currently drafted, the measure would 
constitute a sharp departure from the region’s cur- 
rent strategy for addressing homelessness, priori- 
tizing shelter at the expense of securing permanent. 
housing for people. It would also allow any Port- 
land resident to sue the government if they believe 
the People for Portland measure is not being en- 
forced. It is not clear how the measure would work 
under Martin v. Boise, a landmark case that found 
cities could not enforce their anti-camping rules if 
they did not have a sufficient amount of shelter beds 
for everyone experiencing homelessness. 


Los Angeles, CA—LA fails to house 
those evicted from the Echo Park 
encampment community last year 


Of the 183 unhoused people swept out from L.A.’s 
Echo Park last year, only 17 have been rehoused, 48 
put into shelter and 97 are unaccounted for. Near- 
ly 50 are in temporary shelter waiting for stable 
housing. The rest either returned to the streets or 
disappeared from the county’s tracking systems, The 
Guardian reports. 

LA’s failure to get permanent housing for the vast 
majority of unhoused people forced out of the park 
is documented in a new report by researchers from 
UCLA. Their analysis, co-authored by former park 
residents, concluded that although some displaced 
residents were eager to get indoors, the temporary 
shelters they initially landed in had strict regula- 
tions that stripped people of basic freedoms and 
caused many to leave or be kicked out. 


San Francisco, CA—SF revamps 
‘shelter for all’ proposal 


First proposed in 2020, the revised legislation— 
now called A Place for All—would require the city 
to offer a place to sleep to all of San Francisco’s 
unhoused people. Last year, some supervisors 
criticized the kind of shelter that would have been 
offered under last year’s plan, primarily tent vil- 
lages. The revised legislation calls for more shelter 
options. 
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‘We still have a big battle ahead’ 


Union from page 9 


and Hickingbotham off guard. 

“Sometimes just sharing that 
I was in contact with someone 
from a building they didn’t 
know was involved seemed to 
rattle them,” she said. “They 
were probably thinking of all 
the other tenants we might still 
reach out to and how much of 
a headache it would be for the 
tenant union, and the rent strike, 
to keep growing.” 

The six-person tenant-negotiat- 
ing team and Lewis and Hicking- 
botham, who were representing 
the companies and investors 
who owned the properties, 
finally came to a tentative deal in 
February 2021, according to in- 
terviews and records shared with 
The Oaklandside. But the tenant 
union had one more condition. 
They would agree to the deal 
only after it was made available 
to all of the renters in the build- 
ings their landlord owned. 

After Lewis agreed, the union 
held a vote, and about 97 per- 
cent approved. As a result, even 
tenants who did not take part 
in the rent strike were able to 
take advantage of its boons. The 
Oaklandside spoke to one such 
tenant who said he moved into 
a Lewis-owned building late 
in the negotiation process, and 
never withheld any rent, but still 
took advantage of the 10 percent 
discount. 

In addition to the rent reduc- 
tions, the agreement included 
several other important provi- 
sions. 

According to a copy of the 
agreement that the tenant union 


shared with The Oaklandside, 
Lewis and Ivy Hill Properties 
agreed to not retaliate against 
tenants who engaged in the rent 
strike and to provide positive 
references when and if they seek 
housing under a new landlord. 
They also agreed to cooperate 
with tenants in the process of se- 
curing government relief funds. 
Many tenants qualified for these 
funds, and the cooperation has 
ensured that those tenants don’t 
have to pay while Lewis and Ivy 
Hill Properties still receive the 
full back-rent. 

In exchange, the landlord and 
Ivy Hill Properties received some 
concessions of their own. Tenants 
who qualified for state or local 
rent relief agreed to apply for 
that assistance. For those who 
didn’t qualify, they agreed to 
repay 70 percent of their back 
rent over a yearlong period, and 
at least $500 per month, starting 
immediately. 3 


The rent strike is over, 
but the union lives on 


Arens, who lives alone, said 
that the union and the rent strike 
helped her handle some of the 
social and emotional difficulties 
of the pandemic. Collective or- 


- ganizing provided much-needed 


social interaction. 

While the rent strike has 
ended, the tenant union lives 
on. Tenants at Alice Street have 
been organizing group projects 
at their complex, including a 
garden. They’re also trying to 
secure some funding from their 
landlord to fix up a courtyard 
area, which the tenants share. 


While fun, these projects are also 
strategic. 

“A common problem tenant 
unions face is that tenancy can 
be temporary,” said Casey. 


“With these projects, we want to 


encourage members to stay and 
build community.” 

Tenants are also looking for 
ways to make their collective 
living space better. In mid-No- 
vember, union members gath- 
ered for an event called “Wine 
and Whine” where they drank 
wine and filed building mainte- 
nance requests. Casey and Arens 
said some of the issues people 
were writing about could pose 
dangers, such as stairs built at 
unsafe.angles, and possible mold 
or asbestos. 

Alice Street tenants have also 
been teaching others about what 
they’ve learned. In December 
and January, they hosted “How 
to Build a Tenant Union” work- 
shops encouraging people to 
“stop by whether you areanew 
or seasoned organizer to learn or 
share your experiences.” Tenants 
at Alice and Ivy streets are also 
staying connected. Recently, they 
came together for an outdoor 
potluck. In an effort to thrive in. 
safe and stable housing, The Ivy 
Hill-Alice Tenant Union contin- 
ues to organize. 

“We still have a big battle 


‘ ahead,” said Casey. 


This article originally appeared 1 in 
The Oaklandside. Zack Haber is a 
journalist and a poet who lives in 
West Oakland. 


In a way, I will always be homeless’ 


Feeling from page 6 


while that this person 
would “find me out’”— 
that they would dis- 
cover I was a homeless 
person. 

I feared the inevi- 
table moment when 
this would happen. A 
buddy of mine would 
enter and start talking 
“homeless talk” with 
me. At that moment, 
the enjoyment of the 
nice conversation about 
the ball game would 
soon be replaced with 
yet another depressing 
conversation about 
homelessness, Sudden- 
ly, I would be faced yet 
again with the undying 
discussion about how 
I might be helped—if I 
could be helped—and 
about what I must have 
done wrong in the first 
place to have gotten 


myself into such a sorry 
predicament. (Frankly, I 


preferred talking about 
the ball game.) 
But I am no longer in 


that McDonald’s. There, 


at the corner of Univer- 
sity and Shattuck, the 
sense that I would be 
“found out” was real. I 


was intentionally doing 
my best to conceal the 
fact that I was home- 
less, because I was 
tired of talking about 

it. Nowadays this is 

no longer the case, and 
yet that feeling—that I 
am about to be “found 
out”—remains. 

I will always identify 
with the situation of 
being outside and being 
looked upon by those 
who are inside. That 
is the strange dynamic 
that for many of us 
makes homelessness 
such a bizarre and 
indescribable way of 
being. I will never cease 
to identify with those 
who live in that world. 
Whether I myself live 
there at present is ina 
way immaterial. In no 
way does it reduce the 
strength of that com- 
mon bond. 

What is different for 
me now, after nearly 
six years inside, is not 
so much that I cease to 
identify with the home- 
less experience. It’s that 
I cease to be seen as 


* such. 


In my world today, 
I am not looked upon 


as essentially differ- 
ent from my fellow 
humans, despite how 
different I may still 
feel inside. I may still 
feel that I’m homeless. 
I may still feel that 
nothing about me has 


essentially changed, just 


because I happened to 
get inside. 

What I don’t feel is © 
judged. What I don’t 
feel is stigmatized. 
What I don’t feel is os- 
tracized. What I don’t 
feel is unwelcome. No 
matter how much I 
cling to my homeless 
identity, the people 
around me don’t buy 
into it. Why? Because 
I live inside. That's all 


noes 
Ee iL 


there is to it, except for 
what goes on inside me. 
And that’s something 
they just don’t need to 
know. 

In a way, I will always 
be homeless. In a way, I 
am homeless no more. 


Homeless No More is a 
column that features the 
stories of people mak- 
ing the transition from 
homelessness to housing. 
Andy Pope is a freelance 
writer who lives in the 
Pacific Northwest. He 

is the author of Eden in — 
Babylon, a musical about 
youth homelessness in 
urban America. 
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